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INTRODUCTION 


In seventeenth-century Spain, a new, more intense 
kind of realism emerged in art. To revitalize the 
Catholic Church and counteract Protestantism, painters 
and sculptors attempted to make images of Christ, 

the Virgin, and saints as convincing and accessible as 
possible. This realism was starkly austere, emotionally 
gripping, and even gory, intended to shock the senses 
and stir the soul. Many painters of this period, notably 
Diego Velazquez and Francisco de Zurbaran, are 
celebrated today, but the sculptors—Juan Martinez 
Montafiés and Pedro de Mena, for example—are largely 
unknown outside Spain. The sculptures they produced, 
which were carved in wood and then polychromed 
(painted in many colors), required enormous skill and 
resulted in some of the greatest masterpieces of 
Spanish art. 


During this period, sculptors worked very closely with 
painters, who were taught the art of polychroming 
sculpture as part of their training. This collaboration 
led to a new style of painting, one that was vividly 
naturalistic and that emphasized three-dimensional 
illusionism. For the first time, some of the finest 
examples of painting and sculpture from the Spanish 
Golden Age are juxtaposed here, demonstrating how 
the two media profoundly influenced each other. 


THE ART OF PAINTING 
SCULPTURE: THE QUEST 
FOR REALITY 


The production of religious sculpture in seventeenth- 
century Spain was strictly governed by the guild 
system—the Guild of Carpenters for the sculptors and 
the Guild of Painters for the polychromers or painters. 
The skills needed to paint sculpture were taught in 
painters’ studios throughout Spain, the most famous 
being Francisco Pacheco’s in Seville, where both 
Velázquez and Alonso Cano studied. In his influential 
treatise Arte de la Pintura (1649), Pacheco asserted that 
a wood sculpture “requires the painter’s hand to come 
to life.” Zurbarán is documented as having painted 

a carving of the Crucifixion early on in his career. 


As an art form, the practice of painting sculpture 
remains little studied today. There is no doubt, however, 
that it was a highly respected and lucrative occupation 
for painters. One of the results of the direct contact 
painters had with sculpture is evident in the two 
images of the Crucifixion in this room. In Zurbarán’s 
painting, the figure of Christ brilliantly imitates the 
three-dimensionality of Juan de Mesa’s sculpture. 
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Diego Velazquez (1599-1660) 


Portrait of Juan Martinez 
Montañés, 1635-1636 


Montañés was one of the most important sculptors 
working in seventeenth-century Seville. Popularly 
known as the “god of wood,” he often sent his 
sculptures to Pacheco's studio to be painted. In 1635, 
Montañés was called to Madrid to make a likeness 
of Philip Iv in clay. Velazquez portrays the artist as a 
gentleman-sculptor, dressed in his best attire as he 
works on the king’s portrait. Velazquez marvelously 
captures the act of creation by leaving the area of 
the clay model unfinished. 


oil on canvas / Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid / cat. 1 
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Juan de Mesa (1583-1627) 
and unknown painter 


Christ on the Cross, 
cC. 1618-1620 


This sculpture is a slightly different, reduced version 
of one of Mesa’s most celebrated life-size Crucifix- 
ions, popularly known as the Christ of Love. It was 
commissioned in 1618 by a confraternity, or religious 
brotherhood of laymen, in Seville and is still carried 
through the streets on the evening of Palm Sunday. 
Mesa’s precise style of carving was celebrated in his 
day for its exaggerated realism and harsh sense of 
pathos, seen here in Christ’s emaciated form, which 
reveals the outlines of his ribcage. 


painted wood / Archicofradia del Santisimo Cristo del Amor, 
Collegiate Church of El Salvador, Seville / cat. 3 
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Francisco de Zurbaran (1598-1664) 


Saint Luke Contemplating 
the Crucifixion, 1630S 


A painter, with palette and brush at hand, stands before 
Christ on the cross. He is identifiable as Luke the Evan- 
gelist, the patron saint of painters. Zurbaran’s dramatic 
composition, in which the figures are illuminated like 
actors on a Stage, invites viewers to question whether 
Saint Luke is contemplating a vision of the Crucifixion, 
or looking at a painting he has just finished or even 

at a sculpture he has polychromed. Zurbaran no doubt 
knew Juan de Mesa’s carvings in Seville [2]. 


oil on canvas / Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid / cat. 4 


THE MAKING OFA 
POLYCHROME SCULPTURE 


Customarily, several specialized artists were involved 
in creating a sculpture such as Francisco Gijón's Saint 
John of the Cross [4]. The sculptor carved the trunk of 
the figure from a column of wood, which was hollowed 
at the back to reduce its weight and minimize cracking. 
The head, arms, hands, and feet, as well as the cape, 
hood, and lower scapular, were all carved separately 
and then nailed or glued to the trunk. Flaws and joins 
in the wood were covered with linen and smoothed 
with gesso or plaster ground. The sculpture was 

then ready to be sent to the studio of the painter, 

who decorated Saint John’s habit using the estofado 
technique: the linen was covered with a fine layer of 
bole, a reddish clay with adhesive properties, which 
gripped a film of gold leaf that was laid down on 

it. Then the artist covered the gold with paint (egg 
tempera), which was selectively scratched away with 

a Stylus to create the gilded patterns. 


There were essentially two ways of painting the flesh 
tones—polimento (glossy) and mate (matte). In the 
polimento technique, the surface was polychromed 
with oil paint or tempera that was then polished, 
making the sculpture look unnaturally shiny. The 
matte technique, by contrast, was favored in Seville as 
it more closely approximated the true appearance of 
skin. This method was used for Saint John’s head, face, 
hands, and feet. A reddish priming layer served as a 
base for the matte tempera colors. With consummate 
skill, the painter worked up shadows and texture using 
an oil-based paint to emphasize Saint John’s angular 
cheekbones and unshaven chin. The final touch was to 
apply an egg-white varnish to make the eyes sparkle. 
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Francisco Antonio Gijon (1653- 
about 1721) and unknown painter 
(possibly Domingo Mejias) 


Saint John of the Cross, c. 1675 


John of the Cross (1542-1591) founded religious 
communities that became known as the Discalced 
(shoeless) Carmelites because the friars went bare- 
foot or wore only sandals in empathy with the poor. 
The author of some of the most transcendent Spanish 
poetry, John holds one of his books of mystical com- 
mentary, The Ascent of Mount Carmel, identified 

by the miniature mountain (once topped by a cross) 
rising symbolically from its pages. Gijon was a sculptor 
from Seville renowned for his ability to carve dramatic 
works with intense expression. He was only twenty- 
one when he was awarded the commission for this 
sculpture. To comply with his patrons’ requirements, 
he completed it in about six weeks. 


painted and gilded wood / National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, Patrons’ Permanent Fund / cat. 17 


The Virgin of the 
Immaculate Conception 


The Immaculate Conception—the belief that the Virgin 
Mary was born free of original sin—was a theologically 
complex doctrine, hotly debated in religious circles 
since the Middle Ages. The subject was particularly 
popular in Seville because the city had a special devo- 
tion to the Virgin. 


Sculptors and painters such as Montañés and Pacheco 
worked together in establishing an orthodox image of 
the Immaculate Virgin. Artists took as their chief source 
the description found in the Book of Revelation (12:1- 
12:2) of “a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars....” Pacheco further stipulated in his treatise that 
the Virgin should be represented as a beautiful twelve- 
or thirteen-year-old girl with “fine and serious eyes.” 
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Attributed to Juan Martinez Montañés 
(1568-1649) and unknown painter 


The Virgin of the Immaculate 
Conception, c. 1628 


Montañés and Pacheco collaborated to produce several 
versions of the Virgin of the Immaculate Conception 
throughout their careers. This version likely came from 
Montañés’ workshop and follows closely Pacheco’s 
teachings on how to paint flesh tones and apply the 
elaborate estofado technique (see page 8) to decorate 
the drapery. The Virgin’s benevolent expression and 
the naturalism of her pose, youthful face, long brown 
hair, and mantle falling heavily around her slight body 
were to have a profound influence on later generations 
of artists, notably the young Velazquez [6]. 


painted and gilded wood / Church of the Anunciación, Seville 
University / cat. 9 
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Diego Velazquez (1599-1660) 


The Immaculate Conception, 
1618-1619 


At the time Velazquez painted this picture he would 
have recently graduated from Pacheco’s workshop, 
where he likely had received early training in the 

art of painting sculpture. Velazquez here introduces 
a strong sense of three-dimensionality to his figure. 
X-radiography has revealed that the Virgin’s blue 
mantle initially flowed more freely, as if blown by 
the wind. Velazquez eventually eliminated the up- 
swept drapery, probably because it interfered with 
the statuesque quality he wanted to achieve. The 
folds of the red tunic have piled up on top of the 
moon, a feature also seen in Montañés” sculpture [5], 
although Velazquez chose not to follow the sculptor’s 
decorative use of gold leaf. 


oil on canvas / The National Gallery, London, Bought with the 
aid of The Art Fund, 1974 / cat. 8 


A True Likeness: Portraits 


Religious orders in seventeenth-century Spain were 
important patrons of art, most often commissioning 
images to exalt their founders, important members, 
or the orders’ history. The Order of the Jesuits had 
only recently been established in 1540 by the ex- 
soldier and scholarly preacher Saint Ignatius Loyola 
(1491-1566). Renowned for their rigor, piety, and 
emphasis on teaching, the Jesuits spread Catholic 
doctrine as far as Japan. 


In 1609, to mark Ignatius’ beatification (a level of 
veneration preceding sainthood), the Jesuits commis- 
sioned Montafiés and Pacheco to create the sculpture 
of him displayed here. To capture a true likeness, 
they relied on Ignatius’ death mask, a plaster copy of 
which Pacheco owned. Pacheco proclaimed their 
portrait of the saint the best of all representations 
“because it seems really alive.” As with most of the 
images of holy figures in this exhibition, whether 
sculptures or paintings, the impact is enhanced by 
the fact that the saint is shown life-size. 
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Juan Martínez Montañés (1568-1649) 
and Francisco Pacheco (1564-1644) 


Saint Ignatius Loyola, 1610 


This sculpture (and Saint Francis Borgia [9], nearby) is 
an imagen de vestir, a mannequin-like figure in which 
only the head and hands are carved and painted. 

The rest of the figure is covered in real clothing. The 
polychromy is a fine example of Pacheco’s matte 
technique, which he believed was more naturalistic 
for the flesh tones than a glossy varnish. The saint 
probably once held a crucifix in his right hand. The 
black tunic, made from cloth stiffened with glue, may 
have been added in the nineteenth century. 


painted wood and cloth stiffened with glue size / Church of 
the Anunciación, Seville University / cat. 15 
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Alonso Cano (1601-1667) 
Saint Francis Borgia, 1624 


Francisco Borgia (1510-1572) was a nobleman who 
spent the first part of his life in the service of the 
emperor Charles v and his wife, Isabel. After the 
empress died, Borgia visited her tomb and was so 
shocked by her putrefied body that he declared he 
would no longer serve a mortal master and in 1546 
joined the Jesuit order. He is represented here medi- 
tating on a crowned skull, a symbol of worldly vanity. 
This portrait is similar to Montañés’ sculpture of the 
saint [9], which Cano may have witnessed Pacheco 
painting while he was a student in his studio. Cano 
was equally renowned as a sculptor in his own right. 


oil on canvas / Museo de Bellas Artes, Seville / cat. 13 
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Juan Martínez Montañés (1568-1649) 
and Francisco Pacheco (1564-1644) 


Saint Francis Borgia, cC. 1624 


Like Saint Ignatius Loyola [7], this portrait is an imagen 
de vestir, a life-size mannequin dressed in real fabric; 
only the visible parts of the body, namely the head 
and hands, were carved. The saint wears a simple cas- 
sock but would have been dressed in elaborate liturgi- 
cal robes on solemn occasions. Carved by Montañés 
and painted by Pacheco, the work was commissioned 
by the Jesuits in Seville to mark Borgia’s beatification 
in 1624. Pacheco has applied a darker shade of brown 
to accentuate Borgia’s cheekbones and a black line 
along the eyelids to emphasize his eyes. Pacheco’s 
final touch was to apply an egg-white varnish to the 
eyes so that the face, as he wrote, “becomes alive 
and the eyes sparkle.” The figure would have originally 
held a real skull in its left hand. 


painted wood and cloth stiffened with glue size / Church of 
the Anunciación, Seville University / cat. 14 


Saint Francis in Meditation: 
“A Cadaver in Ecstasy” 


The son of a wealthy merchant, Saint Francis (1181/ 
1182-1226) grew up enjoying a luxurious life, but he 
soon became dissatisfied with his worldly existence. 
He exchanged clothes with a beggar and began his 
spiritual quest. Francis so identified with Christ’s 
suffering on the cross that he miraculously received 
Christ’s wounds (the stigmata) on his hands, feet, 
and chest. He attracted numerous followers in his 
lifetime and founded the Franciscan order, which was 
based on the rules of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence, symbolized by the three knots in the rope worn 
around their habits. The austere and hermitlike life of 
Saint Francis made him an exemplary figure in Spain 
after the Counter-Reformation. 


In 1449 Pope Nicholas V and a small retinue entered 
the crypt in which Saint Francis was entombed in 
Assisi to pay homage to him. They were amazed to 
discover that, although the saint had died more than 
two hundred years before, his body was miraculously 
preserved and standing upright, his eyes looking 
heavenward and his stigmata still bleeding. Images of 
this marvel, such as the ones by Zurbaran and Pedro 
de Mena [10, 11] were very popular in seventeenth- 
century Spain. 
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Francisco de Zurbaran (1598-1664) 


Saint Francis Standing in Ecstasy, 
C. 1640 


Zurbaran portrayed Saint Francis standing upright 

in a state of ecstasy, just as Pope Nicholas V reput- 
edly found the saint’s uncorrupted cadaver when 

he entered his tomb. The painting depicts the saint 

as though illuminated by candlelight in a shallow 
niche, his statuesque presence filling the composition. 
Casting a shadow against the wall, his habit hangs 
straight down in long parallel folds, emphasizing the 
saint’s upright posture. 


oil on canvas / Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Herbert James 
Pratt Fund / cat. 32 
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Pedro de Mena (1628-1688) 


Saint Francis Standing in 
Ecstasy, 1663 


Mena led an extremely successful workshop in Malaga 
in southern Spain. He both carved and painted his 
sculptures, allowing him full control over his work. This 
sculpture may well have been inspired by Zurbaran’s 
painting of the saint [10]. To impart a heightened 
sense of realism, Mena used glass for the eyes, hair 
for the eyelashes, and rope for the belt, although 

the figure’s small scale belies any attempt at natural- 
ism. The details of the patched habit are scrupulously 
rendered in this arresting and excellently preserved 
sculpture, which until this exhibition has never left 
Toledo Cathedral. A nineteenth-century English traveler 
described it as “a masterpiece of cadaverous extatic 
[sic] sentiment.” 


painted wood, glass, cord, and human hair / Cabildo de la 
Santa Iglesia Catedral Primada, Toledo / cat. 33 
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Francisco de Zurbarán (1598-1664) 


Saint Francis Kneeling in 
Meditation, 1635-1639 


Zurbaran has set the scene in a darkened space, 

the composition reduced to the bare essentials. A 
shaft of light brings into focus the sculptural form of 
a monk deep in prayer. Were it not for the stigmata, 
or marks of Christ’s wounds, just visible on his right 
hand, this painting might appear to be a representa- 
tion of any Franciscan monk rather than Saint Francis 
himself. With the eyes intently focused and mouth 
open in wonder, the figure conveys a sense of sudden 
revelation. The painting may have been intended for 
private devotion, perhaps for a small cell or private 
chapel, where the monks could remind themselves 
of their founder’s example. 


oil on canvas / The National Gallery, London / cat. 29 


Meditations on the Passion 


Each year during Holy Week, the Passion of Christ— 
that is, his suffering in the events leading up to his 
death and resurrection—is reenacted in cities and 
towns all over Spain. Floats, or pasos, weighing up to 
two tons and bearing life-size painted sculptures, are 
carried through the streets, each one representing a 
different episode from the Passion. Supported on the 
shoulders of some thirty men, the floats sway from 
side to side, giving the impression that the sculptures 
are alive. Many onlookers are overwhelmed by the 
narrative seemingly played out before them. 


Polychromed sculptures of the Passion were also com- 
missioned for churches and for private devotion. The 
uncompromisingly realistic nature of these sculptures, 
which today may appear horrifying and gruesome to 
some, was intended to arouse feelings of empathy and 
piety in the viewer. Such powerful reconstructions of 
Passion scenes were replicated in works by painters 
such as Velazquez, Zurbaran, and Francisco Ribalta. 
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Jusepe de Ribera (1591-1652) 


The Lamentation over the 
Dead Christ, early 1620s 


Christ’s body is here placed center stage on a 
crumpled white sheet, surrounded by the kneeling 
figures of Saint John the Evangelist, the Virgin, and 
Mary Magdalene. Ribera’s staging of the scene is 
reminiscent of the groups of religious sculptures on 
the floats carried in processions during Holy Week 
in Spain. X-radiography reveals that the Magdalene’s 
face was originally much closer to Christ’s feet. She 
was probably actually kissing them, just as sacred 
images were venerated by worshippers before being 
carried through the streets. 


oil on canvas / The National Gallery, London, Presented by 
David Barclay, 1853 / cat. 28 
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After Pedro de Mena (1628-1688) 


Mary Magdalene Meditating 
on the Crucifixion, late 1660s 


The Magdalene renounced her dissolute ways when she 
became one of Christ’s followers. After the Crucifixion, 
she adopted a life of austerity and penitence. Here, 

she meditates on the small crucifix that she holds in 
her left hand. She steps forward in a dynamic pose, 

her right hand clasped to her breast, overwhelmed by 
the empathy she feels for Christ’s suffering. Mary wears 
a simple shift that was carved to appear as though 
coarsely woven from grass. 


painted cedar, glass, and horn (for fingernails) / Church of 
San Miguel, Valladolid / compare cat. 23 
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Unknown Spanish artist, possibly 
Circle of Pedro de Mena (1628-1688) 


Pietà, C. 1680-1700 


Although the Pietá is not mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, the scene of the Virgin grieving over her dead 
son became a familiar subject in Christian art. This 
sculpture is one of the few surviving examples of 
figures made mostly of cloth stiffened with glue to 

be found outside Spain. Most others, often mistaken 
for wood sculptures, remain in Spanish churches. 
Their light weight was well suited for religious proces- 
sions, where they inspired the devout to transcend 
their individual concerns and instead penetrate the 
mysteries of love and self-sacrifice. 


painted and gilded linen, papier-máché, plaster, and glass / Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, purchased with funds provided 
by Eugene V. Klein and Mary Jones-Gaston in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stone Jones, by exchange 
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Pedro de Mena (1628-1688) 


Christ as the Man of Sorrows 
(Ecce Homo), 1673 


This sculpture, intended to be seen from close up, 
was painted with exceptional skill. Blue paint under 
the pinkish flesh tones suggests the bruising of Christ's 
skin. The rivulets of blood that trickle down his body 
are soaked up by the loincloth around his waist. Mena 
inserted glass eyes into the sockets and used real 

hair for the eyelashes. The sculpture was made for 
the illegitimate son of Philip IV, Don Juan of Austria, 
for his private devotion. The brutal realism would 
have reminded him that contemplation of suffering 
was a pathway to true faith and understanding. 


painted wood, human hair, ivory, and glass / Real Monasterio 
de las Descalzas Reales, Patrimonio Nacional, Madrid / cat. 20 
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Francisco Ribalta (1565-1628) 


Christ Embracing Saint Bernard 
of Clairvaux, c.1624-1627 


Ardent prayer before sculptures and paintings of 
Christ led some to experience a mystical union with 
him. Saint Bernard reputedly received Christ into his 
arms after praying in front of a sculpture of Christ on 
the cross. To communicate Bernard’s visionary state, 
Ribalta shows him with his eyes closed and a raptur- 
ous smile on his face. The scene is remarkable for the 
way in which Christ seems transformed from a wood 
sculpture into a living being. 


oil on canvas / Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid / cat. 26 
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Diego Velazquez (1599-1660) 


Christ after the Flagellation 
Contemplated by the Christian 
Soul, probably 1628-1629 


Velazquez depicts a rarely represented subject: fol- 
lowing his flagellation by Roman soldiers, Christ is 
visited by a Christian soul in the form of a child, 
accompanied by a guardian angel. The Gospels tell 
only of Christ’s scourging, but other religious texts 
dwelled on the moments after his flagellation. The 
figures of the angel and Christian soul seem to have 
been taken from life, as indicated by the angel’s 
strapped-on wings, which look like a prop from an 
artist’s studio. Because painters, unlike sculptors, 
could depict their subjects from only one vantage 
point, Velazquez used the gestures of the child and 
angel to direct attention to Christ’s back, reminding 
viewers of the unseen wounds he had suffered. 


oil on canvas / The National Gallery, London, Presented by 
John Savile Lumley (later Baron Savile), 1883 / cat. 19 
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Francisco de Zurbarán (1598-1664) 
Saint Serapion, 1628 


Born in Britain, Serapion (c. 1179-1240) traveled 

to Spain and joined the Order of the Mercedarians, 
which takes its name from the Spanish word for 
mercy, merced. According to a seventeenth-century 
Spanish account of his martyrdom, Serapion later 
returned to the British Isles where he was captured 
by pirates. Bound by his hands and feet to two poles, 
he was tortured to death. 


Zurbarán has shown Serapion moments after the 
ordeal, eliminating any gory detail; instead Serapion 
appears to be asleep. He wears the white habit of the 
Mercedarians, with the shield of the order pinned to 
the front. Zurbarán's rendering of the drapery and the 
way in which light and shadow fall on its deep folds 
endow the saint with a physicality and grandeur that 
belie his broken body. With arms outstretched and 
head slumped against the chest, the pose echoes that 
of Christ on the cross. 


oil on canvas / Wadsworth Atheneum Museum of Art, 
Hartford, Connecticut, The Ella Gallup Sumner and Mary 
Catlin Sumner Collection Fund / cat. 35 
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Gregorio Fernández (1576-1636) 
and unknown painter 


Ecce Homo, before 1621 


Christ, having been bound, whipped, and mocked by 
soldiers, was presented by Pontius Pilate to the Jews 
with the words “Ecce homo” (“Behold, the man”). To 
render the wounds on Christ's back, a layer of ground 
was removed, and a pinkish red color applied to the 
layer below. For the bruised and blemished skin, a 
mixture of blue and pink paint was applied with broad 
brushstrokes. When the fabric loincloth was removed 
for restoration in 1989 it revealed that Fernandez had 
initially conceived the figure as totally naked. 

Gregorio [Fernandez]...did not undertake 

to make an effigy of Christ our Lord or His 

Holy Mother without preparing himself first by 
prayer, fast, penitence, and communion, so 


that God would confer his grace upon him 
and make him succeed. 


—Antonio Palomino, eighteenth-century 


Spanish art historian and painter 


painted wood, glass, and cloth / Museo Diocesano y 
Catedralicio, Valladolid / cat. 18 
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Juan Martínez Montañés (1568-1649) 
and unknown painter 


Christ on the Cross (Cristo de 
los Desamparados), 1617 


Known as Christ of the Helpless, this magnificent 
sculpture represents Christ already dead, the weight 

of his pale, slender form pulling at the nails that attach 
his hands to the cross. Blood trickles down his chest 
and congeals around his wounds. The brilliantly carved, 
voluminous loincloth gathered around Christ's waist is 
testimony to Montañés” nickname, “the god of wood.” 
Similar life-size polychromed sculptures would have 
been familiar to artists such as Zurbarán [22], who is 
indeed known to have painted a life-size carving of 

a Crucifixion early in his career. The purpose of such 
sculptures was to inspire awe, pity, and identification 
with Christ's sacrifice. 


painted wood / Church of the Convent of Santo Ángel, 
Carmelitas Descalzos, Seville / cat. 24 
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Francisco de Zurbaran (1598-1664) 
Christ on the Cross, 1627 


Zurbaran designed this painting for an arched alcove 
above an altar in a chapel of the Dominican friary 
of San Pablo in Seville (see reconstruction, page 38). 
Nailed to a rough-hewn cross, Christ’s lifeless body 
emerges from impenetrable blackness, illuminated only 
by the bright light from an unseen window on the right. 
The scene is devoid of narrative detail, forcing the 
viewer to focus on Christ’s sacrifice. In the luminous 
flesh and crisp folds of the loincloth, Zurbaran takes 
the illusion of reality to a new level. 

There is a crucifix from his [Zurbaran’s] 

hand which is shown behind a grille of 

the chapel (which has little light), and 


everyone who sees it and does not know 
believes it to be a sculpture. 


—Antonio Palomino, eighteenth-century 
Spanish art historian and painter, 
on Zurbaran’s Christ on the Cross 


oil on canvas / The Art Institute of Chicago, Robert A. Waller 
Memorial Fund 1954.15 / cat. 25 


Reconstruction of the original setting of Zurbaran’s Christ on 
the Cross. © Robert Cripps 


Sunday Lectures 
February 28, 2010 / 2:00 pm / East Building Auditorium 
The Sacred Made Real: The Making of an Exhibition 


Xavier Bray, exhibition curator and assistant curator of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century European paintings, 

The National Gallery, London. Book signing of The Sacred Made 
Real: Spanish Painting and Sculpture, 1600-1700 follows. 


March 7, 2010 / 2:00 pm / East Building Auditorium 


Sculpture Comes to Life: Splendor, Color, and Realism 
in Baroque Spain and Elsewhere 


Nicholas Penny, director, The National Gallery, London 


April 26, 2010 / 12:10 and 1:10 pm 
East Building Small Auditorium 


Demystifying the Mystical: The Making of a Seventeenth- 
Century Spanish Polychrome Sculpture 


Daphne Barbour, senior conservator, department of object 
conservation, and Judy Ozone, senior conservator, depart- 
ment of object conservation, National Gallery of Art 


Exhibition Films 
The Sacred Made Real 


This documentary explores the traditions and rituals sur- 
rounding seventeenth-century Spanish carved and painted 
sculpture. The film reveals how the close collaboration of 
sculptors and painters played a key role in the development 
of seventeenth-century Spanish art. It includes exclusive 
footage of the sculptures in situ and as part of Holy Week 
processions in Seville. Produced by the National Gallery, 
London. (46 minutes) 


Making a Spanish Polychrome Sculpture 


This film explains the process of creating a polychrome sculp- 
ture. Digital animations and footage of a sculptor and painter 
demonstrate the techniques current in seventeenth-century 
Spain. Produced by the J. Paul Getty Museum. (12 minutes) 


The Sacred Made Real will be shown first, followed by 
Making a Spanish Polychrome Sculpture. 


East Building Auditorium 

February 28-May 30, 2010 

Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, 11:30 am 
with minor exceptions 


East Building Small Auditorium 
February 28-May 31, 2010 
Monday-Friday, 12:00-5:00 pm 
Weekends, shown continuously 
with minor exceptions 


Film Programs 
April 
Fifty Years of Experimental Spanish Cinema 


Presented in association with Centre de Cultura Contem- 
porania de Barcelona, this series surveys Spanish experi- 
mental cinema and artist-made shorts from the mid-1950s 
through the present day. 


April and May 
Catalunya: Poetry of Place 


A retrospective of Catalan cinema organized in association 
with Filmoteca de Catalunya, Barcelona, features rare work 
from the silent era through contemporary documentary and 
narrative films, introduced by conservator and film historian 
Josep Calle Buendia. 


Concerts 
February 28, 2010 / 6:30 pm / West Building, West Garden Court 
)musica(aperta 


Music by Bizet, Buononcini, Gabrielli, and other composers 


March 24, 2010 / 12:10 pm / West Building Lecture Hall 
Ignacio Prego, harpsichordist 


Music by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spanish 
composers 


Adult Tours 


Please consult the Calendar of Events or www.nga.gov 
for a full schedule and program information. 


On the Web 
www.nga.gov/sacred 


Catalogue 


The Sacred Made Real: Spanish Painting and Sculpture, 
1600-1700, by Xavier Bray et al. Full color, 208 pages. 
Hardcover $65, softcover $45. Available at Gallery Shops 
or online at shop.nga.gov. 


General Information 


Hours: Monday-Saturday, 10:00 am-5:00 pm, Sunday 11:00 am- 
6:00 pm. Gallery Web site: www.nga.gov. For information 
about accessibility to galleries and public areas, assistive 
listening devices, sign-language interpretation, and other 
services and programs, inquire at the Information Desks, 

call 202.842.6690 (TDD line 202.842.6176), or consult the 

Web site. 


Admission to the National Gallery of Art and all of its programs 
is free of charge, unless otherwise noted. 


The exhibition in Washington is made possible by 
the generous support of Robert H. Smith, The Charles 
Engelhard Foundation, and an anonymous donor. 


The exhibition is presented on the occasion of the 
Spanish Presidency of the European Union, with 
the support of the Ministry of Culture of Spain, the 
Spain-usa Foundation and the Embassy of Spain in 
Washington, DC. This exhibition is included in the 
Preview Spain: Arts & Culture ‘10 program. 


Additional support for the Washington presentation 
is provided by Buffy and William Cafritz. 


The exhibition is supported by an indemnity from 
the Federal Council on the Arts and the Humanities. 


The exhibition has been organized by the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, and the National Gallery, London. 


This guide is based on one written by Xavier Bray, 
curator of the exhibition, for the National Gallery, London. 


